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well as the Discours of the new Academician (who was as bright and sparkling as his highly-respectable subject M. Dufaure was not), while I was imprisoned by the rain, in a little roadside bungalow between Pullode and Camp Gorge, amongst the mountains which divide Travancore from Tinnevelly. I recollect being amused by the contrast which occurred to my mind between the place where the two orations were delivered, amidst the. fine fieur of Parisian civilisation, and the scene around me. The building, in which I was sitting, was protected by a deep trench from the attacks of the wild elephants, and we had seen all around, as we approached it, the traces left by those creatures.
It was in 1883 that I received, from their author, his delightful Souvenirs d'Enfance et de Jeunesse of which I have already spoken, and to which I need not return. More people, whom I meet, seem to have read it than any of his other books.
When one finds oneself some six or seven thousand miles away from London and Paris, it is permitted to the exile to be somewhat unreasonably hungry for his friends' letters. I am sure I had as little to complain of in this way as most of my fellow-creatures who have gone to rule in the East; but now and then, no doubt,